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ABSTRACT 



An experimental program of teaching modules or 
packets--Orientation, Reading, and Language — was designed to improve 
the communicative skills of 10th graders in vocational-technical 
schools. The modules consisted of "Student Exercises" requiring 
student involvement and thinking and a "Teacher's Manual" with ideas 
for presenting the materials in a relaxed classroom situation where 
the student develops self-confidence by independently working on his 
problems. Use of the modules produced beneficial results in student 
attitudes and abilities in language usage and independent study. The 
units were intended to be used in sequence but can be used alone as a 
sampling of their titles indicates: (1) Becoming a Good Student; (2) 

Practicing Parliamentary Procedure; (3) Improving Attitudes; (4) 
Looking Toward a Career; (5) Reading the Newspaper; (6) Improving 
Reading Techniques; (7) Language Study; and (8) Writing an 
Autobiography. (An approximately- 1 40-page description of the 
experimental program--the three instructional modules--comprises the 
major part of this report. ) (Author/MF) 
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SUMMARY 



The vocational student who goes directly into the work world from 
high school needs to be able to use the communicative skills adequately 
and effectively. The regular academic materials and the traditional 
approach to the teaching of the communicative skills have not solved 
this problem. The modules of teaching units In this curriculum - 
OAX.e.ntatlon, Reading, Language. - are designed with the vocational stu- 
dents' needs as priorities. The teaching modules consist of Student 
Exercises that require student Involvement and thinking and a Teacher's 
Manual with Ideas for presenting the materials In a relaxed classroom 
situation where the student develops self-confidence by independently 
working on his problems. These teaching modules were used in a voca- 
tional-technical high school (1968-69) on an experimental basis with 
gratifying results. The attitudes of the students toward studying 
English were Improved. Moreover, tests revealed that the experimental 
groups held their own in using the language and excelled the regular 
academic groups in Independent study and in the use of study tools. 

The teaching units are designed to be presented in sequence, but at 
the same time are flexible and can be used alone as a sampling of 
their titles Indicates: (1) Becoming a Good Student; (2) Practicing 
Parliamentary Procedure; (3) Improving Attitudes; (k) Looking Toward 
a Career; (5) Reading the Newspaper; (6) Improving Reading Techniques; 
(7) Language Study; (8) Writing an Autobiography. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The content of the traditional course In English} academically 
designed, and the traditional approach to the study of communicative 
skills have not adequately provided the vocational student with the 
skills he needs to use the language effectively In the world of work. 

The vocational student, even though he needs a high school diploma, 
often becomes a dropout and gives as his reason that he cannot learn 
academic subjects, especially English. We also realize that because 
some of the students continue their vocational training after high 
school, any curriculum in communicative skills for these students 
must have the quality that helps them continue In a post-hlgh-school 
educational Institution. 

// 

* f 

A survey of available English materials for high school vocational 
students (Appendix A) was made and the consensus was that these mate- 
rials do not contain enough depth to challenge the vocational student 
who wants to communicate effectively In the work world. Some do not 
contain exercises and/or activities and none suggest an Inductive 
approach to the teaching of the language and its grammar. 

Since the available materials were not apt for vocational students 
in the Little Rock Public Schools and since the English curricula in 
the school district are planned for the college-bound and the basic 
students, there seemed to be a real need for providing teaching and 
learning materials in the communicative skills for the vocational stu- 
dents. We have four objectives In mind: 

1. To design a course of study In communicative skills for tenth 
graders (first year in high school) whose personal, social, 
and occupational development is restricted because of limited 
competence in using the communicative skills - reading, writ-,' 
ing, listening, speaking, thinking 

2. To develop innovative, Imaginative exercises and materials 
for this course of study which will provide holding power for 
potential dropouts 

3. To assemble this course of study in a modular form (teaching 
units) to enhance its dissemination and maximize its appli- 
cability to other educational programs of similar needs 

h. To test the lessons in the Tenth Grade in Metropolitan 

Vocational - Technical High School by comparing the classes 
in which the new approach Is used with control groups in 
which the regular academic materials are taught traditionally. 



One hypothesis to be tested Is the Idea that the achievement of 
students may be ral^od If proper attitudes toward study and work can 
be developed. Also, that students will participate In class discus- 
sions and activities If they help to plan the classroom work or If 
they can see a relevance to their needs In the lessons prepared for 
them. Another idea Is that we believe that students who go directly 
from high school into the work world should learn early the Importance 
of developing the self-confidence that enables them to progress on 
their own. This requires not a mere acquisition of a knowledge of 
subject matter, but an acquisition of the communicative skills - read- 
ing, writing, listening, speaking, thinking - that enables one to 
make a practical application of what he learns. 

The results of the experiment were gratifying to the observers. 
There Is no way to record accurately the noticeable change in atti- 
tude toward class work. The participating teacher In her report 
(Appendix B) states that in following the suggestions for the lessons 
the students were able to work closely with one another and the 
teacher in carrying out class activities. This participation helped 
to create a relaxed, informal atmosphere In the class which played a 
large part In changing student attitudes toward class work. Even 
though correctness of expression was not stressed In the experimental 
classes, and vocabulary study was Incidental, these students held 
their own in using the language and excelled the regular academic 
groups In independent study and in the use of study tools. 
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METHODS 



A. The project director was responsible for researching, designing, 
and writing teaching modules (under separate cover) to be used in 
the experimental classes In Grade Ten In Metropolitan Vocational- 
Technical High School. The first module contains exercises and 
lessons that provide group and Individual activities to help the 
students to understand themselves and to develop a relaxed atti- 
tude toward fitting Into a high school program. This module Is 
entitled 0^<in£a£Lovi* The director, after meetings with vocation- 
al teachers and an advisory committee of educators and business 
and industry leaders, decided that the communicative skills that 
should be developed In the vocational student who goes directly 
Into a work world should be the four language arts skills - read- 
ing, writing, speaking, listening - and two more, thinking and 
social. Development of the social skill entails an understanding 
of oneself and his relationship with others. 

Another skill which we refer to as the "silent skill" Is the 
development of a proper attitude toward the dignity of work and 
the creation of a set of values to help in one's personal day- by- 
day living. This skill, though not named In the course of study, 

Is really a part of the philosophy of the teaching modules. 

Stated simply, the philosophy Is that every student must succeed 
in some way before he can be motivated to learn even basic skills. 
The project director worked closely with the participating teacher 
and the students In the experimental groups to develop Ideas for 
lessons and for the revision of techniques In presenting the 
lessons. 

B. Mrs. Steele, the participating teacher, used four of her five 
classes for the experiment which followed Solomon's Four-Group 
Design for Research. (See C on next page) Her philosophy of teach- 
ing and that of Mrs. Lela Willis, Project Director, coincide. Mrs. 
Steele found It a challenging, but not an Insurmountable, task to 
teach two classes using the experimental lessons In the morning and 
and then changing to the prescribed academic materials and methods 
In the afternoon classes. Mrs. Steele was able to devetop a per- 
missive atmosphere In a disciplined classroom environment. Because 
of the built-in Inductive approach there was extensive student 
participation In the formation of concepts on what was being studied 
and In the suggestions for following lessons. She was able to allow 
Individual "branching out" for those students who became intrigued 
with some of their ideas. There was no stress placed on correctness 
of expression or on vocabulary. These accomplishments were done 
incidentally. Stress was on helping each student to understand his 
strengths and weaknesses and then allowing him to solve problems as 
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independently as possible with guidance from the teacher and 
discussion with his classmates. Mrs. Steele In her report (Appen- 
dix B) states: ’’Throughout the year I observed in my students an 
appreciation for the usefulness of the language as a communicative 
tool. At the same time I watched their own self-confidence and 
ability in using the language expand. I believe that these changes 
are the most important results of the Metropolitan Project." 

C. Four of Mrs. Steele's classes were chosen for the experiment. All 
the tenth graders in Metropolitan High School were assigned by ran- 
domness In 1968-69. Solomon's Four-Group Design for Research was 
used for the experiment involving one experimental group and three 
control groups. Group I (the experimental group) and Group II (the 
first control group) were pretested, and the average of these two 
classes Is the assumed pre-test score of Groups III and IV (the 
second and third control groups). Group III was given the experi- 
mental lessons. All four groups were posttested in May, 1 969 . The 
following outline may help to clarify the groups: 



I. 

*1 1 . 
* 111 . 
*IV. 



R 

R 

R 

R 



P re-measured 



0 



Experiment 

X 

X 



* - control groups 
R - random assignment 
0 - observation (pre-test and post-test) 
X - experimental treatment 



Post-measured 



0 

0 

0 

0 



Group III is referred to as the second control group and received 
the experimental lessons. By comparing the post-test scores of 
Groups III and IV we can gain an approximation of the effect of the 
experimental variable. We must take Into consideration the fact 
that the pre-test scores of Groups Ml and IV are assumed averages 
based on the pre-test scores of Groups I and II and may not be 
accurate scores for Groups HI and IV. Groups I and II were almost 
similar. Form X of the Iowa Test of Educational Development was t 
used for the pre-test and Form Y of the same test was used for the 
post-test. We are reporting the scores of the tests related to 
communicative skills - correctness of expression, reading litera- 
ture, general vocabulary * and use of sources - in this resum£ of 
our findings. Form Y will be given again In September to test the 
retention of the skills, especially the ability to use study sources 
i ndependent 1y . 

The students kept log sheets (Appendix F) on which they recorded 
what they had done in class each day and on which they were encour- 
aged to write their reactions to class activities. Also, they 
could write unsolicited comments and suggestions for the teacher on 
3" x 5 m cards. 
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Teacher-made tests that carried out the philosophy of the lessons 
were used from time to time for evaluation along with student 
evaluations and student-teacher discussions. 

On the last day of school, a questionnaire (Appendix G) was given 
the students in the experimental groups to give each one an oppor- 
tunity to express his opinions about the new curriculum. 
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FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 



-- The population for this project was the Tf*nth Grade in Metropolitan 
Vocational-Technical High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. Mrs. 
Steele's students in four English classes were used in the Solomon's 
Four-Group Design for Research. All tenth graders were placed in 
their classes by randomness, and each class differed from the other 
only by chance. Groups I and II were pre-tested, and the average 
of their scores became the assumed pre-test scores of Groups III and 
IV, Group III met in the morning; Group IV in the afternoon. Post- 
test scores on four areas - correctness of expression, reading liter 
ature, general vocabulary, and use of sources - of the Iowa Test of 
Educational Development were used for comparing the two groups to 
note the effect of the experimental variable. In Group II) (exposed 
to the variable) correctness of expression was not stressed and the 
study of vocabulary was incidental; that is, discussion of words 
followed when an interest was indicated because of what was being 
studied. The experimental group participated in a special reading 
program designed to improve reading techniques. The students were 
encouraged to work Independently and to learn where knowledge and 
know-how can be located. The test results are gratifying: the stu- 
dents in Group III held their own in correctness of expression and 
general vocabulary and excelled In the use of sources. Following 
1 3 a graph picturing these results: 

TABLE ONE 



Correctness Reading General Use Of 

Of Expression Li terature Vocabulary Sources 





o 

ERIC 



Percentage Grades 



The fo? lowing table gives the final examination scores of the four 
groups. The responses to the teacher-made examinations (Appendixes 
C and D) Indicate to us the Importance of a proper attitude toward 
taking a test. The carry-over here seems Important to us since It 
Is also Indicative of how one faces any chore or problem. (5 roups 
I and III were given a test containing reading materials that they 
had not seen previously and they listened to a tape they had not 
heard. Trie questions on The Pearl and Julius Caesar required 
practical applications. There had been no review periods as is 
customary in the regular academic classes. Groups II and IV had 
two periods for review and were given a list of vocabulary words 
to study from which the words on the test were taken. Below Is 
the table of percentage grades: 

TABLE TWO 




The scatterplots (Appendix E) are a graphic picture of the number 
of overachievers and underachievers In each class. Of course, the 
letter grades are teacher judgments; on the other hand test per- 
centiles based on national norms are not always an accurate picture 
of a particular group. The percentile scores used on the plots are 
based on the composite scores on the ITED test. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

— This project has been a step toward providing English materials 
relevant to the interests of vocational students who must be able 
to communicate effectively in a work world upon graduation from high 
school. i;he materials have been designed to fit into a sequential 
plan with Grades Eleven and Twelve, but also may be used as an 
entity. The results of the experiment after one year are good, but 
we must remember that it is very difficult to determine tangible re- 
sults in a classroom situation where human traits play a part. Test- 
the ? ffect!veness of the lessons by having them taught one year 
(1969-70) to all tenth grade students In Metropolitan High School by 
three teachers will give us a better picture. Maintaining longitu- 
dinal records of the students who use the materials through one year 
of work would give an even better picture. This, with the help of 
the school counselors and the vocational teachers, we plan to do. 

Since. this type of curriculum has not been developed before, we feel 
that it can be di ssemmi nated generally in the region where there are 
vocationally oriented students. Arkansas now has ten area vocation- 
al schools and the lessons can be adapted for us in these schools. 
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APPENDIXES 



APPENDIX A - A SURVEY OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING ENGLISH JO 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS WAS MADE IN 1967 - 1968. FOLLOWING 
IS AN ANNOTATED LISTING OF THESE COURSES OF STUDY 



1. Jochen, Albert E. and Shapire, Benjamin: Vocational English , Books 

1 S 2, Globe Book Company, New York, 1958* 

Although these books are vocationally oriented, their approach 
Is designed specifically for the vocational student who has mar~ 
glnal mental ability. They do not, in our opinion, offer enough 
course content to handle the needs of the slow or unmotivated 
learner. Specifically, they do not challenge the capabilities of 
the average or above average student. 

2. Connecticut Division for Vocational Education: Engl ish Outline 

(VT-237"A) and R eading and Literature Outline (VT-237~B) 1 
1955. 

These mimeographed outlines were designed as guides for 
teachers of vocational students In Connecticut high schools. From 
the foreword in both guides, it is apparent that the committee mem- 
bers understand the need for a different approach to the teaching 
of language to these students. However, these guides provide only 
a general outline of the subject areas to be covered. They do not 
provide exercises or activities for the students, nor do they con- 
tain suggested methods or techniques for the teachers. As a re- 
sult, they do not provide an adequate basis for presenting a voca- 
tional language-skills program. 

3. Shel lenbarger , Elfrleda: A Sequential Writing and Speaking 

Program for the Vocational Student , Wichita, Kansas, 19^. 

The author of this mimeographed guide also recognizes t(ie 
need for a language program more closely related to the needs of 
vocational students. While this outline is a good beginning, it 
is not broad enough nor thorough enough to cover all the language 
areas which, in our opinion, are necessary for the establishment 
of an adequate communications program for vocational students. 

4 . The Learning Laboratory of Booker T. Washington Junior-Senior High 

School , Miami, Florida. 

Three units have been developed in this school and when 
modified are usable. We plan to relate the material more closely 
to the world of work. 
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Hudson .High School Four Year Vocational Experiment . Hudson, Ohio 



This experiment was basically related to the cooperative 
development of skills among the traditional vocational trade skill 
areas.. No communicative skill units were developed. Nevertheless, 
their inter-related approach provides substance upon which to build 
modules of communicative skill exercises. ■ 



APPENDIX B - REPORT OF THE PARTICIPATING TEACHER 



It is my opinion that the modules developed in the communicative 
skills project during the past year have provided us with a sound basis 
upon which to build a course of study In communications for vocational 
high school students. 

I found that the illustrations, activities, and assignments 
contained within the modules were relevant to the capabilities and 
interests of vocational students. This fact - together with an Induc- 
tive approach which kept the students closely Involved in the course - 
made them more Interested in the class Itself. For the first time, 
many students understood the value of studying the language. 

For me, the materials provided a series of high-interest, ' 
practical activities, presented in a carefully arranged sequence. Yet 
I also found it possible to use certain lessons and omit others with- 
out destroying the effectiveness of the program as a whole. In addi- 
tion, the units were "open-ended" in that they contained suggestions 
and ideas for further application of the skills presented In the units. 
These suggestions utilized to a great extent planning and participation 
by students and thus enabled them to work more closely with one another 
and with me in carrying out classroom activities. This close partici- 
pation helped to create a relaxed, informal atmosphere In the class 
which played a large part In changing students' attitude toward it. 

Realizing that students really liked the materials and the 
classroom activities of the program removed much of the frustration I 
had felt in previous years In teaching a subject which was almost uni- 
versally unpopular. I, too, found the units stimulating and challeng- 
ing, and at the same time I felt that I was actually helping students 
improve their use of the communicative skills on a practical level. 

Throughout the year I observed In my students an increased 
appreciation for the usefulness of the language as a communicative 
tool. At the same time I watched their own self-confidence and ability 
in using the language expand. I believe that these changes are the 
most important results of the Metropolitan Project and that they cer- 
tainly provide the basis upon which to educate students to become 
thoughtful, careful users of the language who will appreciate its value 
and realize Its effect on themselves and others. 
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APPENDIX C - TEACHER-MADE FINAL EXAMINATION FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP - 
COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 10 - MAY 26, H 969 



Pretend that you are a news reporter living in La Paz when Kino 
found the pearl and that you are assigned to write a news story 
about the discovery. In the space below write an appropriate head- 
line and a lead paragraph for your article. 

Pretend that you are the editor of the newspaper In La Paz and that 
you strongly disapprove of the manner in which the pearl buyers 
cheated Kino. In order to stir up public opinion against the buyers 
and for Kino write an editorial in which you defend Kino's decision 
not to sell his pearl to the buyers. 

Read the following selection and answer the questions below. 

The man who gets ahead In any trade or profession is the man 
who constantly tries to improve himself. The lazy, inefficient, 
dull worker gets fewer opportunltes and, of course, less money, 
than his more ambitious companions. One of the great aids to in- 
creased efficiency on the Job Is the reading of magazines In a 
worker's own field. Technical magazines suggest more skillful ways 
for doing things and Improving the worker's output. 

Not only are technical magazines valuable to men already on 
the job, but they are also good guides to students who are thinking 
of entering the trades. They give a glimpse of working conditions, 
problems, and skills that cannot be gained so quickly in any other 
way. If you are thinking seriously about a trade, It will pay you 
to examine magazines connected with that trade. If you are serious- 
ly Interested in and qualified for the particular trade, the maga- 
zines will strengthen your determination to be a good worker. On 
the other hand, if you are doubtful, not really interested in the 
work, the magazines may save you from taking a serious misstep. 

Technical magazines may be divided into two main groups, those 
for the general public (like Peppier Mechanics) and those for par- 
ticular trades. In technical magazines you will usually find such 
information as the following: 

a. New inventions explained 

b. New processes introduced 

c. New twists and short cuts for the workman 

d. Plans, blueprints, suggestions for the building of 
various things 

e. Illustrations of new ideas In action 

f. Opportunities In various trades 
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g. Special problems In various trade 

h. The appeals of various occupations 

I. General trade information 

To be sure, in no one magazine are found all the items 
mentioned above. Many are certain to be included though. Whether 
you have already made up your mind about your career, or whether 
you are still hesitating, it will pay you to examine a number of 
the good technical magazines published throughout the country. 

(Carlin, et al., English on the Job , p. 29-30) 

Questions : 

1. In what way can technical magazines help the man on the Job? 
The student? 

2. What two types of technical magazines are there? 

3. What is the central idea of the selection you have just read? 

In what section of the paper will you look if you want the infor- 
mation listed in Items 1 to 10 below? Write the letter of the 
source in the blank to the left. 

a) weather e) letters to the editor !) sports 

b) want ad f) advertisements J) Index 

c) lost and found g) radio and TV 

d) editorial h) motion picture 

1. You want to know when your favorite news commentator Is on 
the a! r. 



2. You are going on a picnic, but are hesitant because of those 
clouds. 



3. You want to get the editor's opinion about the big news of 
the week. 

4. You are looking for a Job. 

5* You want the baseball scores. 

6. You want to find the society section in the paper. 

7* You have found a thoroughbred dog and want to return it to 
i ts owner. 

8. You are undeci ded .whether to see a new motion picture that 
opened last night. 

9. You want to find out what other readers of the paper think. 



10. You want to see what sales are going on In the big stores. 

Listen to the following taped selection. Then answer the questions 
below by checking the phrase which correctly completes each of the 
following statements; 



1. An avalanche begins 

a) when no one Is expecting It. 

b) after a heavy snowfall. 

c) when a mass of snow breaks loose from the steep face of a 
mountain. 

2. An avalanche Is most dangerous when snow Is 

a) heavy and packed. 

b) fresh. 

c) 1 1 ght and loose. 

3. Rangers start or "trigger" an avalanche 

a) when they know It Is almost ready to fall. 

b) after each snowstorm. 

c) when the traffic on mountain roads Is heavy. 

Place a + before those qualities listed below which characterize 
Brutus. Place a - before those which characterize Cassius. Place' 
an 0 before those which characterize neither. 



Noble 

Hot-tempered 

Proud 

Patriotic 



Envious 
Stoic 
Honorable 
Di shonest 



Jealous 

Clever 

Uni ntel 1 1 gent 



Place the number of the correct selection in the blank at the left 
of the following statements: 

1) doctor 4) Kino 7) the trackers 

2) Coyotlto 5) pearl merchant 8) the beggars 

3) Juan Tomas 6) John Steinbeck 

l. He regarded the Indians as animals and wanted nothing to do with 
them. 



2. He became very ill and had stomach spasms. 

3. His symbol of future blessings turned Into a symbol of greed. 

k. They knew all the secrets of the town and read people's sins by 
the expressions on their faces. 

5. He was' fat, discontented, and often dreamed of Paris. 

6. He provided his brother with supplies. 
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His wife's beliefs were an odd mixture of Christianity and 
paganism, expressed in prayer and magic. 

They made their living by their skill In reading trails in 
the wl Iderness. 




APPENDIX D - TEACHER-MADE FINAL EXAMINATION FOR THE REGULAR ACADEMIC 
CLASSES - ENGLISH 10 - MAY 26, 1969 



In front of the statements below place a j[ If the statement could 
refer to all three characters listed. Place a 2. if the statements 
could apply to any two of them, and a J. If it applies to only one. 

Shane Kino True Son 

1. The character runs away from pursuit. 

2. The character feels, at some point, like an alien In his 
surroundings. 

3* The character discovers an object of great value. 

h. The character has a conflict with some other person or persons. 

5. The character is helped or aided by his wife, 

6. The character does not fit in the role he is forced to play. 

7. The character is trying to escape his past. 

8. The character wants his son educated. 

9. The character finds nature to be his benefactor at some point. 

10. The character, at the end of the story, wins a victory, 

11. The character, at the end of the story, has a very uncertain 
future. 

12. The character has at least one person he could call a friend. 

13. A woman played a significant part in this person's life. 

14. The character has to kill in order to protect those he loves. 

15. The character is helped by a friend. 

Select the appropriate word from the list below and write it in the 
blank to the left. 



prodigious deluge appease 
semblance augment logical 
franchise construe servile 
disheveled spewed barren 



prodigy conjure entrails 

fawn affable chide 

debris disconsolate engender 

contagious 
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1. The scattered — left by the storm made the town look desert 
ed. 

2. There is no — thinking, only emotional reaction, in his 
response. 

3. After the — the town was under water for a week. 

A. Childhood diseases, such as mumps and measles, are usually — 

5. The land had been — for many years because of the drouth. 

6. The huge smelting furnace flames from its mouth. 

7. The filthy conditions of the slums — disease. 

8. The carrion crow hovered over a clearing littered with — . 

9. She scrambled fully clothed from the pool, dripping and — . 

10. Mother monkeys often — their babies with torrents of scold- 
ing chatter. 

11. No one could comfort the — widower. 

12. The medieval serf was obliged to display --- behavior before 
the lord of the manor. 

13* A growing boy consumes a — amount of food. 

1A. His story had the — of truth, but it was utterly false. 

15. Britain's attempts to — - Hitler at the Munich conference 
proved futile. 

16. An important man is often surrounded by followers who — 

upon him. 1 

17* The --- guest is a social asset. 

18. In history kings often — - their authority by .assuming the 
powers of the nobles. 

Fill in the blanks beiow: 

1. The month and year of Shakespeare's birth. 

2. The name of the town where Shakespeare grew up. 

3. The name of the theater In which most of Shakespeare's plays 
were performed. 
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4. Roman leader, defeated by Caesar at the Battle of Pharsalus. 

5. A form of government in which three men ruled the country. 

6. A speech made by an actor to himself, usually when he is alone 
on the stage. 

7. A hint by an author of what Is to come. 

♦ 

8. A remark made in the presence pf other actors but not heard by 
them. 

9. A type of writing in which the characters stand for other 
things. 

10. A character defect in a person which leads to his ultimate 
downfal 1 . 

11. A state of armed confrontation in which two countries resist 
each other, short of actually fighting. 

12. A teen aged boy who had been a participant in a murder. 

13. Roman officials whose duty was to look after the Interests of 
the common people. 

14. A short story, often used by Jesus, to teach a moral lesson. 

15. Name of the woman who was queen during much of Shakespeare's 
life. 

16. Name of Julius Caesar's adopted son and heir. 

Look at the ten topics listed below and then answer the questions 
that follow them. 

a. How to make chicken 'a la kjng 

b. Mankind's destiny 

c. A popular movie I didn't Ifke 

d. Playing f i rst base 

e. The history of Argentina 

f. Photography in crime detection 

g. The ideal husband 

h. Why I hate pop art 

5. A summer at the beach 
J. What is a folk song 

1. Which topic or topics would obviously not be usable for a five 
paragraph theme? 

2. Which topics or topics would probably be usable by at least some 
of the students In your class? 
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3. Which topic appeals most to you? Why? 

4. Could any of the topics be changed in some way so that they 
would make usable topics for you? If so, which ones? How 
would you change them? 
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APPENDIX E - SCATTERPLQTS : DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND SCHOOL GRADES 
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APPENDIX F - SAMPLE OF A STUDENT LOG 





THE MARGINAL LEGIBILITY OF THIS RAGE IS DUE TO POOR 
ORIGINAL COPY. BETTER COPY WAS NOT AVAILABLE AT THE 
TIME OF FILMING. E.D.R.S. 
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APPENDIX G - A QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGNED FOR STUDENT EVALUATION OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM, 1 968-69 



Number Participating - 38 

Directions: This quest lonnarle Is designed to help us evaluate the 

year's work In the experimental English program. Please 
answer all questions as honestly and thoroughly as you 
can. 

Please answer the questions as Indicated below : 

1. Would you prefer to be In another class similar to this one next 
year? 

2#Yes 7 No 3 Not sure 



2. Do you think that your use of the communicative skills (Listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, and social) has improved as a result 
of what you have learned In your English class this year? 

JX-Ver y much 20 S ome j V ery little 0 N one 

-• Have you talked to anyone else about the English class you have 
been In this year? 

33 Y es 3 N o J2 Can't remember 

h. Has your understanding of other people increased as a result of 
things you've learned In your English class? 

JO V ery much 22 S ome 4 Very little ? None 



5. Do you think it Is particularly important, as far as you are 
concerned, to get along well with other people? 

36 Yes 0 No 



6. If you want to learn something in English class would you rather: 

17 (a) be told by the teacher, 

TO (b) look up the information yourself or study it on your own, 
l (c) find out from another student? 

(You may want to explain your answer to this question. You may use 
the space below for this purpose.) 

Jjo6t oX tkaie. u)jw (Minted to be. £g£d btj the, t&gghvi cgim^Atgd 

<6fe£. fcflew be^-t £h& anicoeAA that} fenotv. 



7. Earlier In the year you made a list of strengths and weaknesses, 
and you also filled out a personality analysis sheet. Do you think 
you understand yourself better as a result of this work? 

28 Yes 8 No 2 Not sure 



Comment: 



8. Do you think the content of the English course was complete enough 
to challenge your ability? 

25 Yes 73 No 



9. Do you feel better prepared to enter the working world as a result 
of anything you have learned In English this year? 

73 V e ry much 24 S ome 0 V ery little 7 N one 

10. Do you have a job for the summer? 

29 Yes 9 No 



11. Are you satisfied with the quality work you do on your Job? 

16 Yes 73 No 



12. Are you satisfied with the quality work you have done in your 
Engl I sh class? 

37 Y es 7 N o 

(If your answer was "No", explain why you are not satisfied In the 
space below): 

Pi tkz noUj AtUdl jfjM k&idtA. 



13. Do you like to read? 

75 V ery much ifjS Some 5 V ery little 0 N one 

14. Do you think your enjoyment of reading has increased this year? 

75 V ery much 7 9 S ome 4 V ery little 0 N one 

15. Do you think your understanding of what you read has increased this 
year? 

75 V ery much 2 2 S ome 0 V ery little 7 N one 

16. Are you more confident In expressing your opinions and participating 
in discussions than you were at the beginning of school? 

7 6 V ery much 7 6 S ome 6 V ery little 0 N one 

17* Do you think your writing ability has improved? 

73 V ery much 75 S ome 8 V ery little 2 N one 

18. Do you think you can use the library more effectively now to 
locate Information? 

20 M uch more 7 4 Some 2 Very little 2 No more 
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[ OVERVIEW 

J SCOPE 

,, Becoming acquainted with high school environments, especially Metropolitan 

High School 

Reviewing study skills 

1 ' 

Getting along with others 
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Finding individual weaknesses in using language skills - reading, writinq 
speaking, listening, and thinking 

Giving students opportunities to talk about themselves and to learn about 
others 

OBJECTIVES 

To provide group and individual activities through which the students 
develop a relaxed attitude towards fitting into the high school program 

To maintain a relaxing atmosphere conducive to enjoyable learning and 
teaching 

To practice techniques for studying 

To help the student to grow in his attitudes toward learning 
To help the student to gain an understanding of himself 
To help the student look towards an occupation for himself 

To help the student develop enjoyment and competence in reading 
EXPECTED OUTCOMES 

Development of a positive attitude towards learning 

Recognition of the importance of communication on all levels 

Recognition of the importance of setting a goal in life with tentative 
ideas about an education 

Identification of a work world and ; f ts . problems in communication 
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TO THE TEACHER 



The instructional packets of materials designed to improve the communi- 
cation skills of students in vocational-technical schools have been 
devised on the premise that every student must succeed in some way be- 
fore he can be motivated to learn even basic skills. Therefore, it is 
quite important that the teacher find the level of understanding of each 
student and begin instruction from that point. To do this the teacher 
needs to develop a permissive atmosphere in a disciplined or controlled 
classroom environment. The vocational student will respond to the re- 
sulting orderliness because he likes meaningful discipline. Students 
want reasons for what they are doing and should never be kept in the 
dark about reasons for assignments, for reading, and for any other plans 
of classwork. The student's slightest suggestions for class activities 
should be accepted and commented upon. 

Probably the key to helping the student gain self-respect is to praise 
him often. No red marks should be put on papers for errors during the 
first weeks of a school term. Instead, use the red pencil to circle some- 
thing that is a good idea. Give a mark of approval for whatever you can, 
and refrain from commenting on errors at first. Record the student errors 
in your notebook and devise exercises for all the students to help them 
correct errors in grammar, usage, and spelling. 

Avoid frustrating the students with assignments that they cannot do or do 
not understand. The lesson numbers in the packets are used to Indicate a 
sequence and not to indicate daily assignments. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES AND GLOSSARY 



CLASS SETS: 



EXERCISES: 

FLEXIBILITY: 

FOLDERS: 

LESSONS: 

LOGS: 

PAGINATION: 
POST-TESTS : 
PRE-TESTS: 
TEACHING MODULES: 



Materials provided by the school for classroom use: 
desk dictionaries, a set of encyclopedias, an un- 
abridged dictionary, Student Handbook, Julius Caesar 
(Globe Book Company), The Pearl by Steinbeck (Bantam 
Pathfinder Edition), pamphlets on How to Use the Readers 1 
Guide (H. W. Wilson Company), The How in Parliamentary 
P rocedure (The Interstate, Danvi lie, Illinois), Impact 
Series: At Your Own Risk (Holt, Rinehart, Winston)] 

C a reer book lets, (New York Life Insurance Company), 

Tactics for Perspectives (Scott, Foresman) 

Single learning tasks provided for the student in response 
to a specific behavorial objective 

Even though the teaching modules are designed to be used 
in sequence, they are flexible so that the teacher may 
profitably use a single unit out of sequence. The 
lessons are also flexible so that the teacher may add 
materials that fit her students or omit those materials 
that are not appropriate and make a complete presentation. 

One with staples for the Student Exercises; regular manila 
folders for filing 

Instructional parts of a module; a term used to indicate 
sequence of presentation and not a limited time 

Student logs for three weeks each; teacher log on poster 
board for classroom display 

T + number - Teacher's Manual 
S + number - Student Exercises 

A standard test; teacher-student planned tests; teacher- 
made tests; student evaluations 

An inventory used at the beginning of a teaching module 
for student orientation to the subject 

Teaching units on a single subject 
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INTRODUCTION 



After reading the section directed "To the Teacher," some teachers may need 
to readjust their thinking about a philosophy of teaching. At no time in 
these lessons do wa intend to forget the student by concentrating on merely 
a presentation of subj'ect matter. 

The teacher should become familiar with an entire teaching module so that she 
can blend her ideas and the students’ ideas. Motivation is easier when there 
is teacher-student and student-teacher rapport. The teacher assumes the role 
of a leader, a participant, a listener, and an aide. 

Class organization may begin by listing supplies the students will need. The 
dittoed ^ Wr,tten on the blackb oard, or presented on a transparency, or 

1. Dictionaries 

a. Pocket size 

b. Desk edition (A class set of these may be provided by the school.) 

2. Loose-leaf notebook (six divisions) 

a. Assignments 

b. Language 

c. Literature 

d. Composition 

e. Miscellaneous 

f. Vocabulary and Spelling 

3* Textbooks 

a. Li terature Anthology 

b. Class sets of paperbacks 

c. Library books 

4. Other needs 



a. Ink pen 

b. Pencil with eraser 

c. Loose-leaf paper 



NOTEBOOKS 



Learning to keep a neat notebook is a step towards becoming a good organizer 
of materials and thoughts. There will be time to jot down class notes, and 
the students will find time to add interesting and worthwhile materials 
under the different headings in their notebooks. 

1. Assignments 

a. Book reports 

b. Special projects 

2. Language 

a. Language skills - note taking 

b. Communicative skills - reading, thinking, listening 

c. Special language problems 

d. Language history 

3. Literature 

a. Reading techniques j 

b. Discussion and note taking 

A. Composition 

a. Rules for composing 

b. Mechanics of writing 

(1) Punctuation 

(2) Cap i ta 1 i zat ion 

5. Miscellaneous 

a. Interesting clippings 

b. Cartoons 

c. Student ideas 

d. Student comments 

(1) Dated 

(2) Titled 

6. Vocabulary and Spelling 

a. Study the Official Spel ling List - Littfa Rock Public Schools 

b. Write definitions of words according to the (HP i + VP + Hto + ModiMeA) 
sentence pattern 

c. Note new words that you hear and read 
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KEEPING A LOG 



Log sheets should be checked by the teacher at the end of each three-weeks 
period. At the end of a grading period (either six or nine weeks), the 
teacher may use the log as one criterion for evaluating the student. The 
student reports what was done in each day's English class and comments on 
what was done. The teacher may ask that the sentence definitions of the 
word "log" be handed in. 

The teacher should prepare an enlarged copy of the individual logs with 
subject or topic headings for each day. This is an excellent way to teach 
the students that plans can be changed and at the same time an orderliness 
in recording can be maintained. 

INTRODUCING THE LOG IDEA 

We would like for everything we do in our classroom to be practical and 

meaningful to all of us. The purpose for our keeping the log is to measure 

our progress. Let's read together "Why we should keep a daily record." We 
do need to know exactly what a log is, or let's say we need a "working defi- 
nition" of a log. (Decision by students and teacher) 

Now that we have a definition we can think about an economical way to keep 
our daily record. You will notice that the space for daily notations is 
limited. You may want to make extra comments on these 3" X 5" cards. 

Encourage the students to be frank in their remarks. The logs are con- 

fidential. They are not graded. Honest, but positive, remarks may be 
written (not in red ink) to the student for the purpose of encouraging 
him to keep talking. 

The teacher may note and write in her notebook the misspellings of common 
words (Note the Official Spelling List - Little Rock Publ’c Schools.) and 
errors in composition. Time will be given for classwork drill to correct 
these errors. Do not single out students except to point out the progress 
one is making. Every student must feel that he Is succeeding in some way. 

THE COMMENT CARD 

In a box in the classroom you will find 3" X 5" cards. From time to time 
you may feel the urge to comment on something that you have read in a news- 
paper or magazine, or that you have heard on TV or the radio, or that we 
are doing in class. Write you r comments legibly on one of the cards. You 
do not need to sign your name. The cards will not be shared unless you 
write share on the card. Be sure to date the card. 
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PRE-TEST 
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Read the questions with the students. Ask them to write answers to some 
of the questions, possibly the first eight. Allow a student to write, 

"I don't know," if he wants to, but encourage him to attempt an answer. 

Take the papers. Discuss with the students the questions that arise. 

Questions 9, 10, 11, and 12 may be presented in the next class period. 

Ask the students to write their answers in complete sentences. Allow as 
much time as is needed for discussion of the meaning of each question be- 
fore letting them write on their own. Place the pre-test answers in the 
students' individual folders for reference. 

1 . What are credi ts? 

2. How many units are needed for graduation from Metropolitan High School? 

3. What occupation would you like to pursue? 

A. What courses will aid you in understanding the work world involved in 
this occupation? 

5. What are "elective courses"? Of what value are they? 

6. What are communication skills? 

7* Are communication skills learned only in an English classroom? 

Explain your yes/no answer. 

8. What speaking skills will you need after you graduate from high school? 

9. What are your strong points as a student? 

10. What do you consider your weaknesses to be? 

11. Tell how attitudes are important for you as a student. 

12. We are agreed that it is important that we get along with others. 

When will you be tested on how well you get along with others in 
school and out of school? Be specific in your answers. 



NOTEBOOK ASSIGNMENT 

From time to time list in your notebook any ideas you may have about other 
things you will need to know before you can become a good high school student. 
Title this page of your notebook "Becoming a Good Student." 

Be sure you understand the meaning of the underlined words: 

1. We need to develop positive attitudes towards life. 

2. Sometimes communication is lost because one is a poor I i stener . 

3. A student should take an inventory of his work ski 1 is . 
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THE STUDENT HANDBOOK 



Lesson One: Approach 

Each of you has a Student Handbook . On page 10 you note our first topic is 
"Organization." The first thing we need to do is to orient ourselves. On 
the maps on pages 11 and 12, locate where we are. On page 11, which general 
bui Id ing are we in? On page 12, specifically, which room are we in? Where 
is your home room? We know about home rooms, but let's read the material on 
page 10. Listening in home room will be our first step towards developing 
orderliness in our school day. (Discuss) 

Two time schedules are given on page 13. One is for the days when we will 
have assemblies. Let's read on page 10 about assemblies. Do you have any 
questions? The word assembly may be added to your vocabulary list. What 
is a word that is a synonym for assembly? Probably someone will say con- 
vention or the word may be looked up in the dictionary. What do you know 
about conventions? What is the difference between a convention and an 
assembly? To be accurate you may want to check your dictionaries again. 

Some of the students may want to prepare a map as suggested in the student 
assignments. One may want to prepare a larger map for ths bulletin board - 
a good i dea . 



Lesson Two: Student Schedules 

Let students feel free to discuss their schedules. Lead all of them into 
an understanding of elective courses, credits, and units. 

Study page 25 with the students. Pause between the requirements listed to 
give the students a chance to take inventory. 

Give the students specific directions for the writing assignment. If you 
have not done so, explain carefully how you want the papers identified. 

Keep the schedules in the students' individual folders. Discuss the writing 
of the schedules thoroughly before the students begin work. Do not accept a 
finished schedule until it is neatly done. 

Lesson Three: Rules and Regulations 

Check-test for the reading for comprehension assignment. Check only for 
meaning. The questions should be dittoed so each student has a copy. 

1. For what excuses are blue readmittance slips given? 

2. Where may you get a student identification card to allow you to ride the 
city buses at a reduced rate? 

3. Give one rule for using the telephone. 

k. What is the purpose of the early morning study hall? 



5. How may a student Heave school early? 

6. How may one be admitted to the health room? 

7. Why may you not want to wear a hat to school? 

8. Who may eat lunch at home? 

9. How may a student get his name on the honor roll? 

10. Give two rules that must be obeyed if one brings a car to school. 

11. Define tardiness according to the handbook. 

12. What is the punishment for being truant a second time? 

13. What must you do when you bring a visitor to school? 

14. How is traffic in the halls controlled when classes are in session? 

Discuss student questions and ideas that may come from their reading. 

Let the students talk about discipline and self-discipline. Give the student 
time to write these words in their notebooks. 

At the end of this. class period or at the beginning of the next period, ask 
the students to write three to five sentences giving their ideas on "The 
Importance of Self-discipl ine. M 

i r 

Lesson Four: Club Activities 

Read pages 36-40 carefully. Call on your own experiences in participating 
in club activities to indicate the advantages and the disadvantages in be- 
longing to clubs • Emphasize that when a student becomes a member he must 
be a. participating member. Give as much help as you think is needed in 
helping the students prepare their oral contributions. Since this is the 
first time the students have been asked to speak on their own, they may 
not want to stand before the group and make what to them is a formal speech. 
Try to insist on everyone's preparing something to say. Maybe a student 
would rather sit in the group while offering his contribution. Those who 

do not respond orally should hand in a written outline so you can check on 
the logic of their thinking. 

New words that. should be discussed are substantiate , specifi c, and extra- 
curricular activities. The word curriculum can be introduced at this time 
and related to course of study. 

AN ENGLISH CLUB: 

Try to lead the students into wanting some kind of English Club. Do not 
let the forming of such a club become cumbersome. The purposes would be 
to arouse student interest in initiating ideas for study; to help students 
to participate in group work; to inspire creative writing; to play roles 
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i to ‘ eacl ? P ar lamentary procedure by actually using It; to promote 
respect for the rights of others; to locate talents that might not be rec- 
ognized in an always formal atmosphere; to develop a freedom In thought 
and movement In the classroom; to practice social skills. 

!f a club is formed, officers may be chosen each nine weeks so that more 
students can benefit from assuming responsibilities. Committees like 
program planning, bulletin board, nominating committees, etc., can give 
other stuuents a chance to participate; and Involving others in publicity, 

ina^rou 6 * 0 ’ W ' 9 ve ever ybody a chance to adjust to working together 
9 roup . 



Lesson Five: Service 



Allow plenty of time for free discussion of the services a school 
and about schools as businesses. 



offers 



Talk about listening manners before the 
counselor come in to speak to the class, 
guidance, formulate a set of rules for 1 
notebooks. 



guests, the principal, and the 
Let the students, with your 
istening and write them in thei 



r 



If you feel that the students would like to, 
invitations to the speakers. This would be’ 
out why invitations should include specific 



you may help them to write 
a good opportunity to point 
information. 



The students may be asked to take simple notes. If this is not feasible, 
review the speeches with the students and ask 
nent information. 



them to record the perti - 



NOTEBOOK ASSIGNMENT 

The planning for a practical class routine should be the cooperative effort 
of the students and the teacher. 



BECOMING A GOOD STUDENT 



Cooperate with the students in trying to set a pattern for establishing a 

practical daily routine. This will require time, but it will be time well 
spent. 

Give the students time to arrive at tentative definitions for habits and 
skills. 



Lesson One: Developing Study Skills 

students to answer the true/false questions quickly. Answers may be 
checked in class, and student questions and comments should be discussed and 
noted in the teacher’s notebook. 



Lesson Two:.>- Textbooks as Tools 
SUGGESTED TEACHER PRESENTATION 

You may begin by saying that before you can do a good job of studying, you 
must become acquainted with available tools. I have named some of the tools 
on your list of supplies. First let's look at our textbooks. You should 
have bought your books and have them with you today. 

First look at your Warriner's English Grammar and Composition or another 
English textbook. 



The title page of a book is a right-hand page. Find the title page in your 
grammar book. What information do you find? (title, authors, contributors, 
publisher^, p 1 ace o f publication) — let the students give the answers orally. 
sure everyone else can hear each student as he answers. 



f ‘“I* pase . IS ca, ' ed the copyright page. There are several 
dates after the word copyright (c). What do you think the dates refer to? 

The year of copyright is the year in which the book was first published. 

If new matter were added later, or if the book were revised, there will be 
additional copyright dates referring to the years in which these changes 
first appeared.) Sometimes a supply of books is exhausted and a new printing 
' , ma e ‘ ® *he reprinting is also recorded on the copyright page. 

at “ dents this thought question: Why is the copyright date more 

important than the reprint date of a book? (Discuss the answers.) Tell 

the students why an author wants a copyright. Show them a copyright certifi- 
cate, if one is available. 



What is the title of the introductory page in your 
have you noted for introductory pages? (foreword, 



text? What other titles 
introduction) Turn to 
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P a 9 e (page number of the table of contents). What Is the heading of this 

page? (contents) Of what use will this listing be to you? 

Turn to page (the index). What is the title for this page? How is this 

section of the book different from the contents page? How is it similar? 

Do you consider this a good index? Why? (Explain what a definitive index is. 
The students will note its usefulness.) 

Check on the students as they fill in the blanks in Listening: Exercise Two 
and assist those who seem to be unsure of themselves. 

Place the vocabulary words on the board. Some of the words are new: collate, 

bjurb, glossary , and frontispiece . Explain that the new words will be" used 
in your next lecture. 

Lesson Three: Taking Care of Books 

Sum up the discussion of rules for caring for books by giving the following 
lecture and demonstration. Tools for the demonstration: (1) A new book in 

its book jacket (2) A library book in which a blurb has been pasted (3) A 
book that has a frontispiece, a dedication, an acknowledgment 

You may begin by saying, "If a book is handled intelligently, it will last 
a long time; if mishandled it will become dirty or torn, or come apart at 
its binding and lose its usefulness." A new book should be opened properly. 
First remove the book cover and lay it to one side. Place the book on a 
level surface on its back edge, and holding the pages upright, open both 
covers. With the index finger press down along the inside edge of each 
cover. Turn down about ten pages at the back of the book and press down as 
you did the covers; then turn down about ten pages at the front of the book 
and press down the inside edge with your forefinger. Continue this alter- 
nately with front pages and back pages until you reach the center of the book. 
After the demonstration, ask the students how opening the book in this manner 
will cause it to last longer,, No book is useful unless it has all its pages 
in order. The process of checking to see if all the pages are all right and 
in order is called collating a book. We do this by turning the pages of 
the book one at a time. This is also a good time to clip pages apart that 
may not be cut. If the book is acceptable, then the material about the 
book (blurb) and/or author may be clipped from the book jacket and pasted 
or taped in the book. When you are ready to place the book on a shelf, 
put its back edge flush with the edge of the shelf. Do not crowd books. 

One should be able to remove a book from a shelf by grasping its back edge 
between the thumb and forefinger. 



Some books have other parts that your grammar book or another textbook 
does not have - frontispiece, dedication, or acknowledgment. (Show the 
students the books that have these parts. They might also be interested 
in end papers. ) 




mam 



PRACTICE ACTIVITY 



Some of the students may be interested in finding library materials on how 
a book is made. Encourage them in their efforts by helping them to find 
readable materials and aiding them in preparing illustrations and charts 
to help them to explain what they find to other members of the class. 

Lesson Four: Introduction of Library Tools 

Everybody should acquire the library habit. Today, when we have so much 
leisure time, visiting a library can be a most profitable pastime. We 
have talked about the worth of a single book and how we can use a book as 
a tool. A library is a storehouse for all kinds of books. If you learn 
the techniques for using one library, you can be at ease in any library. 
Check the list of library techniques on page 488 in Warriner's. Which 
ones are you acquainted with? Are there any that you feel you already 
handle ski 1 1 ful ly? 

How are fiction books arranged on the shelves in the library? After this 
we will use the word stacks to refer to shelves of books in a library. Do 
you know why they may be called stacks? (Tell the students how floors of 
shelves are placed on top of each other like the floors of storied build- 
ings.) 

Explain the Dewey Decimal System. Dictate these titles and let the student 
write the general number that classifies the book: 

Fenner: Stories for Fun 

Zinn: Alligators and Crocodiles 

Bergere: Logging 

Webster: Daddy Long-Legs 

Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare 

Clark: Thomas Alva Edison 

Bui finch; . Mythology 

Stevenson: A Child's Garden of Verses 

Jones: Seeing Japan 

Lesson Five: The Card Catalog 

Tne card catalog is a file of cards showing you what books are in a library 
There are at least two cards for each book - an author card and a title 
card. Why is there need for more than one card? Useful information about 
a book is written on each card. On page 491 in Warriner's what information 
did you note about a book? Sometimes there is a subject card. Of what use 
Is the subject card? Quite often the subject is written in red to distin- 
guish it as a subject card. Why is this important? Read on page 493 about 
cross-reference cards. What are they? Explain the difference between the 
two kinds. Are cross references the same in all libraries? Why? 



Check page 494 in Warriner's and assign some of the exercises. Stagger the 
assignments so all the students will not be trying to work on the same 
problem in the same place at the same time. 

PRACTICE EXERCISES 

1. Ask the students to write catalog cards for the following book: 

E. B. White wrote a book of ninety-five pages on composition 
which he called Elements of the Language . It was published 
in 1959 by American Book Company of Chicago. Mr. White's 
Cutter number is 83 . The book includes a bibliography. 

^ AUTHOR CARD 



400 

W83e White, E. B. 

Elements of the language. 
Chicago, American Book Company, 
1959. 

95 pages 
bibl iography 

1. English language - composition 



TITLE CARD 



400 Elements of the language 

W83e White, E. B. 

Elements of the language. 
Chicago, American Book Company, 
1959. 

95 pages 
bibl iography 

1. English language - composition 



SUBJECT CARD 



400 English language - composition (in red) 
W83e White, E. B. 

Elements of the language. 
Chicago, American Book Company, 
1959. 

95 pages 
bibl iography 

1. English language - composition 
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2. Arrange these books in the order they would be shelved by numbering them 
from 1 to 10. 



375 


371.6 


759 


973.6 


435.6 


6l6c 


6l9d 


056c 


A33o 


C96e 


435.6 


517 


759.3 


109 


516.9 


01 9c 


F86a 


Bl6g 


W32h 


B75g 



EVALUATION 

Underline the correct answer to complete each statement. 

1. The quickest way to find out whether the book entitled The Red Pony is in 
the library is to look in the card catalog drawer marked: 

(1) S - V 

(2) Q - S 

(3) 0 - Q 

2. The classification number on the back of a book is the symbol of the 

(1) subject 

(2) title 

(3) author 

3. The quickest way to find the page on which a certain topic appears in 
a book is through 

(1) the appendix 

(2) the index 

(3) the table of contents 

4. To find the title of a book written by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, look 
in the card catalog under 

(1) Henry 

(2) Biography 

(3) Longfellow 

5. To find a biography of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow look in the card catalog 
under 

(1) Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 

(2) Biography 

(3) Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (in red type) 

6. The table of contents is a list of chapters arranged 

(1) as they appear in the book 

(2) by no special arrangement 

(3) alphabetically by first word 



7. Individual biography is arranged alphabetically by 

(1) person written about 

(2) title 

(3) author 

8. The guide to the date of the content of books is called 

(1) imprint date 

(2) copyright date 

(3) publication date 

9* Fiction is arranged alphabetically on the shelf by 

(1) author 

(2) subject 

(3) title 

10. To find out what books the library has about China, one should first 

(1) look among the geography books 

(2) consult the card catalog 

(3) ask another student 

11. The system in general use for classifying books is called 

(1) Dewey decimal system 

(2) expansive system 

(3) Library of Congress system 

12. Nonfiction books in a library are grouped by 

(1) subject 

(2) size 

(3) title 

Lesson Six 

The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 



A class set of free pamphlets entitled #1 How to Use the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature" may be ordered from H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, Bronx, New York, 191*52. The teacher should study 
carefully the introductory materials on pages 1 to 5. Questions and 
problems are listed on pages 12 and 13* The teacher should adapt these 
to fit her class situations. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. The students should make a list of the magazines in the high school 
library that are indexed In the Readers' Guide . 



■»# 



■ 
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2. The students should be able to write the abbreviations for the months 
of the year. 

3. Practice answering question 8 on page 12. Then ask the students to 
find a subject entry in the booklet that has at least three items. Copy 
the items and "translate" them into bibliographical form. 



Following is a subject entry: 

BICYCLES 

Look what's happening to bicycles. A.. Wall, 
il Pop Sci 187:108-11 + Ag '65 

Following is a translation: 

Wall, A. "Look What's Happening to Bicycles," Popular Science , vol . 187 
(August, 1965) » pp. 108-111. 

4, If arrangements can be made with the librarian, bring Readers' Guides 
into the classroom and let the students work in groups to prepare 
bibliographies of magazine articles on subjects they choose. Be sure 
each group uses more than one Readers' Guide in preparing the assignment. 

NOTEBOOK ASSIGNMENT 

Let the students decide in a class meeting the items from this assignment 
which they all will include in their notebooks. Of course, each student 
may add whatever he wants to his notebook assignments. 

EVALUATION 

1. Study the vocabulary words with the students so that all the students 
have accurate definitions for their notebooks. 



2. Ask the students to write at least two sentences telT-ing how he feels 
he will benefit from knowing how to use a Readers' Guide . 

3. As a follow-up to this lesson the teacher may want to tell the students 
about the Vertical File. 



4. A visit to the library for a question-answer period with the librarian 
would be appropriate now. The students have studied library skills 
so that they can ask questions and benefit from the answers. 

Lesson Seven: Reference Books 




The discussion of reference books can be done after a visit to the library 
because the students will have some knowledge of where the books are and 
how they are used. Arrangements should be made with the librarian so that 
the students will feel free to browse in the library while searching for 
answers to the questions. 




mmaa 
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The students and the teacher should make an annotated bibliography of the 
reference materials in the library. The annotations should Include the 
place of the index in the reference books. 

This would also be a good time for the students, in a club meeting, to formu- 
late rules of behavior in using the library. Try to lead them into talking 
about understanding an assignment before going to the library; about asking 
questions of the librarian; about returning books as soon as they have fin- 
ished using them. Remind them of the rules they formulated earlier for 
taking care of books. 



Lesson Eight: Dictionaries 

The questions that are used to motivate this lesson can be answered by using 
the “Popular Library Pocket Edition" of Webster 's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language . If another dictionary is used, the teacher should check 
the answers before presenting the lesson. 

The students will probably note the following items of information about a 
word that may be found in a dictionary: (Their wording may • not be the same 

as yours, but you can insert the correct wording for their definitions and 
thus teach the vocabulary words.) 

1. main entry or spelling in black type 

2. pronunciation or respelling 

3. part-of-speech label 

A. irregular inflections (plurals, tense, participles, etc.) 

5. definitions (Be s ure to note the order of the meanings) 

6. etymology, or origin of the word 

7. derivations (words derived from the entry word by the addition of 
a suffix) 

8. synonyms, antonyms and synonym studies 

9. usage notes 

The exercises that are used to practice the skills in using the dictionary 
could be worked out by the teacher snd the students. Following are some 
suggestions the teacher may mention and the students may add to: 

1. Writing sentences using homonyms, as fair , fare . 

2. Writing the symbols for vowel sounds that may be spelled the same, 
as great, leave or hop, hope. 

3. Writing the symbols which the dictionary gives for consonant 
sounds as in "change," "great" 



k. Dividing words into syllables 

5. Using words to illustrate their uses as different parts of speech 

6. Practicing writing dictionary definitions in your own words 

7. Dividing words into prefixes, stems, and suffixes. 

8. Noting inflectional forms: comparison, plural, possessive, 

participle, tense 

9. Noting derivations and their part-of -speech labels under main entries 

10. Noting interesting etymologies of words. 

If it is convenient, the attention of the class should be called to the 
differences between the unabridged and the abridged dictionaries. This 
should be done by demonstration with extra copies of unabridged dictionaries. 
This explanation would be useful in working out some of the exercises above. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Ask the students if they would like to prepare dictionaries of their own. 
Help them to recall that on their trip to the library the librarian pointed 
out different kinds of dictionaries based on subject matter, as Dictionary 
of Technical Terms , Dictionary of Slang , etc. You could tell them how 
language changes and how words get into dictionaries. For example point 
out definition No. 8 of the word square in Webster’s New World Dictionary 
and then look at definition No. 8 in Webster's Seventh New Collegiate 
Dictionary . A slang word because of usage is now standard English. There 
are a number of subjects that the students will be interested in - cars, 
home, food, clothes, school - that they have their own language for. One 
example could be "Kinds of Dances." They could name dances that they know 
now or have heard of. They would have fun asking older members of their 
families the names of dances and then finding definitions of these dances 
in their dictionaries. These dances would include Waltz, Cha-Cha, Twist, 
Jitterbug. The names of the newer dances like Funky-funky Broadway, Frug, 
Skate, Watusi, Shing-a-1 ing, Flounder Stomp, Push, Jerk, etc. The students 
will write their own definitions of the new words. As writers of diction- 
aries, the students become lexicographers. In their groups they may appoint 
phonologists to write pronunciation, orthographers to spell the words cor- 
rectly, tabulators to alphabetize, grammarians to suggest usage labels, in- 
flectional forms and parts of speech, etymologists to give the origin of the 
word, illustrators to picture the words, researchers to check to see if the 
word is already in a dictionary, and clerks to make card files of the words. 
(All the cards in the class may be collected and a dictionary of teen-age 
language could be "published.") All the students should have a part in J 
writing the definitions. The decisions of the subgroups on spelling pro- 
nunciation, etc., should be submitted to the group for acceptance. The 
booklets may be done by hand or if the project proves worthwhile, the 
material may be dittoed so each one may have a copy of his own. This could 
be a continuing project in that materials may be added anytime the students 
are studying language or vocabulary building. 



2. Report orally on the unusual histories of some of the words they 
hear or meet in their individual reading. 



3. Bring to class examples of familiar words used in unfamiliar contexts. 

k. Clip unusual words or references to words in the comics in newspapers. 

5. Rewrite phrases using different levels of usage. 

6. Make a card index of "word families." 

7. Find examples in their textbooks, trade manuals, or special interest 
magazines of words in general use that have specialized meanings in 
certain vocations or fields of interest. 

8. Replace words in context with synonyms. This would be an excellent 
opportunity to introduce A Dictionary of Synonyms and Roget’s 
Thesaurus . 

9- Give the students practice in trying to decide the meaning of a word 
by its use in context and then checking their ideas with dictionary 
meanings . 

VOCABULARY 
A. Definitions 

1. student: 

2. pupil: 

3. scholar: 



(a) a person who studies or investigates 

(b) a person who is enrolled for study at a school or college 

a person, especially a young person, who is being taught under 
the supervision of a teacher or tutor, as in school 

a learned person; one trained in a special branch of learning, 
as literature, arts, etc. 



1 



k. knowledge: (a) acquaintance with facts; range of information, awareness, 

or understanding 

(b) all that has been perceived or grasped by the mind; 
learning, enlightenment 

(c) the body of facts accumulated by mankind 

5. wisdom: (a) the power of judging rightly and following the soundest 

course of action based on knowledge, experience, under- 
standing, etc. 

(b) learning; knowledge; erudition 

6. Insight: the ability to see and understand clearly the inner nature 

of things 



(a) 

(b) 



to show how to do something; to give instructions; to 
train 

to provide with knowledge, insight, etc. 



7* teach: 
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8. train: 



to instruct so as to make qualified; as, nurses are 
trained at this hospital 



9» educate: to give knowledge or training to; train or develop the 

knowledge, skill, mind, or character of, especially by 
formal schooling or study; teach; instruct 

10. education: the process of training and developing the knowledge, 

skill, mind, character etc., especially by formal 
schooling, teaching, and training 

11. vocation: (a) the function or career toward which one believes 

himself to be called 

(b) the work in which a person is regularly employed 



12. avocation: something one does in addition to his vocation or regular 

work, and usually for fun 



B. Questions: Students may write the answers in their notebooks 



1. What is the basic difference between a pup i 1 and a student? 

2. Can a student be a scho 1 a r? How do you know? 

3. If you were referring to your knowledge , which of the three 
definitions would apply? 

4. Can a person have knowledge but lack wi sdom? How do you know? 

5. Is it possible for d person to have more w? sdom than knowledge? 

6. Which is closest in meaning to "common sense," wi sdom or knowledge? 

7« Can a person have i ns ? ght but lack knowledge? Can he have insight 
but lack wi sdom? ' 2 — 

8. Of the three definitions of the word teach , which one is most 
important in your opinion? Why? Which one is the easiest to carry 
out? Which would be the most difficult? Why? 

9. What is the difference between train and teach? Which of the two 
diagrams below is a more accurate representation of the relationship 
between train and teach? 



A 



train 


instruct 


| guide 


show 


help 


lead 



Teach 



Trai n 



B 




